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WoMEN WORKERS ARE THE CONCERN OF THE WOMEN’S BUREAU 


MARY ANDERSON, CHIEF 


United STATES WomEN’S BUREAU 


The people of the United States are 
today facing a multitude of problems vitally 
related to the welfare of workers, The 11 
n women workers, in a great variety of 
occupations, who either have jobs or are 
- for jobs, share these problems that 
The women em-= 


> 
? 


all workers. 
ployed United States must, in most 
cases, earn their own living, With them, as 
with men, a job is an economic necessity. 

In addition to the problems common to 
all workers, women workers are confronted 
with special difficulties peculiar to their 
victims of 


are common to 
in the 


own sex. They are too often the 

injustice and exploitation. Nor is the po- 
sition of women in industry always properly 
understood, The fallacious notion that wom 
en's earnings are "pin money" is still 


widespread. 
The particular function of safeguard- 
g the interests of women workers is the 
duty of the Women's Bureau of the U. S. De~ 
partment of Labor. The woman who makes 
candlewick bedspreads in her own southern 
maid who 
else's 


in 
2n 


for long hours in someone 
kitchen, the waitress who serves food to the 
public, the girl doing unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor in a factory or mill, the wom- 
an whose health is endangered by insanitary 


working conditions or a hazardous occupation, 


|the married woman responsible for the sup- 


B port of her children who is 


denied a job 


because of prejudice, the qualified Negro 
woman who is barred from this or that kind 
of employment because of her race--these are 
a few of the types of women workers 
whose interests are the concern of the 


many 
Wom- 
en's Bureau, 

The problems pertaining to wage-earn=- 
are at present many and varied, 
activities by the 


ing women 
requiring a wide range of 


bureau, The question of employment stand- 
ards is always a paramount issue. During 
the 16 years of its existence the Women's 


Bureau has led the way in building up stand- 
ards to increase tie wages of thousands of 
poorly paid women, to shorten their hours of 
labor, to improve their working conditions, 
and to increase their efficiency. The 
breakdown of these standards caused by the 
prolonged depression led to greater demands 
upon the bureau and necessitated investiga- 
tions to show the growth of and 
to stress the need of this 


sweatshops 
suppressing 
menace. 

With the advent of the N, R. A. and 
the other recovery measures, much of the 
ground lost in the field of industrial 
standards has been regained. But despite 
the progress made towards Nation-wide 
form minimum-wage and maximum-hour standards, 
there is need for further improvement of 
labor conditions for women. The double wage 
standard with lower rates for women than for 
still persists. Also, the evil of 


uni- 


men 








industrial ome work, though lessened by proves of advantage to the workers, ir tie 
some code provisions, still lourishes in final analysis spells benefits to indusip 
many quarters as a vicious casi and business, home and family, community zx 

The bureau is primarily interested in the nation. 
women workers, both as individuals and as The Women's Bureau serves as a clear. price 
members of their trade-union organizations, ing house for collecting and disseminati 
Indirectly, however, the Women's Bureau aids facts about women workers. Its inves . 








~ OCCUPATIONS % WOMEN — 1930 
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wage-earning men through its efforts to keep tions and reports are distributed free  upoj — 
seliish interests from exploiting women in request. Graphic material in the form oj ee 
- ro "47 
the form of "cheap and docile labor" as un- posters, charts, and maps can be had for tht —_ 
otate 
willing competitors of mene Moreover, when asking. ther exhibits, including popula} 
constant stress on the needs of women work- motion pictures, are lent to all willing a 
ers leads to improved conditions these often pay the nominal transportation charges. 


mean gains for men as well. And wnatever 
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A New SuRVEY OF THE CosT oF LIVING 


ra] 


2+}, 


revious week, the previous m » OF a 
ear - Requests for information on price 
, und on changes in the cost of living 
: the Bureau of Labor Statistics y 

ands. They come from all part of 


cities and from the farms 


from 


+ Cc Y T ” Vv e 2 , 
from employers and from workers, from organ- 
ized groups, and from individuals. ise- 
wives are particularly anxious to iiscover 
+he ressons for the changing amounts in 
their food baskets even though they spend 


amount of money from week 





T + Fawn , o i ad > 

Is it due to faulty methods of mar on 
- + ~, - 2 gan a 

their part or to otner more important causes 


For a number of years the ureau of 
Labor Statistics has been publishing figures 
showing the changes in retail prices of the 
principal foodstuffs in 51 cities throughout 
the nited States, Twice a year, in June 
and in December, the Bureau also makes an 
extended field survey of changes in the 
prices of all the important commodities reg- 
ilarly consumed in the average wage earner's 
or salaried employee's household. In addi- 
tion to foodstuffs, these large surveys in- 
clude rent, clothing, furniture and furnishe 


ngs, fuel and light, and 


_+*) La 77 
other miscellane- 


ous items which enter into the family budget 


kind of commodities and their im 


The 


portance in family expenditures supply 


starting point or the base from which th 


changes in the cost of living are measured, 


is 


The purpose of the present survey 
cure a picture of how the wage earner lives. 
e 


The last survey of this sort was mad 


1918-1919 when in cooperation with the War 
Labor Board the Bureau of Labor Statistic 


made a study of the cost of living of 


families in 92 cities, scattered over 
S An attempt is 


States, made 
kind of house 


being 


out what the average wage 


earner or salaried employ 





type of fuel he uses; the kind 





mounts of food 18 consumes; the kind f 
shoes and stocking and ther c ] e 
wears, Twenty yea aro all 3 had een 
automobiles y--but few worker: actually pos- 
sessed such a luxury Many of 3 2 gard 
f radios only a 2 mea f mmnunicatior 
3 
at sea, Nowadays, the auto ilé I 1e 
radio, silk stockings, a ur ccasional 
visit to the beauty parlor have become it 
of expenditure in the 1ouseholds of many 
workerse 


make our cost o res 


To 


truly represen know how the 
i worker wnat his ine 





what income, W 
muct ie spend elter, on 
Int 2 - r . aa ~ ~ ny ’ . > 
elc ing, on educatio is children, c 
a ~4 and Ans man anA ar + =a oo 
eaicine and sunSurance, anda on i¢6 nunareas 
of other items which he has to consider when 
spending his weekly wage or monthly salary 


- 
t 


Investigations 


£ #<¢ 474 r 


f families of employed wage earners” and 

lower-salaried employees are now r wa 

several representative ities ir e 

nited States. The survey is ir rorress 

in New York City, Rochester, Ne Ye, Pitts- 
_— nat . 


Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., Birminghan, 
A1-« ‘al 7 + "" 4 

AlLBesy U arlestony De Vey anda 1anc COIs 
Dover, Berlin, and Keene of ire. 





D 
these cities 


In the Bureau of tis- 
tics is working in cooperation with consu- 


local welfare groups, uni 
72 


1ADLLC arenc 





such 


otner p 


the Russell Sage Foundation and the New 
iampshire Minimum Wage Office. 

It is expected that before June 1935 
work will be started in approximately 30 
cities and will continue until a sufficient- 


ly large number of cities covered to fur- 


nish a representative section of the 


cross 


country as a whole, 








undertaken by the Bureau is 


baa ata 
sne stuay 


not intended in any way to determine what 
may be considered as acceptable or desirable 
levels of living for an American worker. 
Our task is merely to find out what the 
present living levels are, so that we may 


possess a reliable and representative aver- 


age or base with which to measure changes in 
living costs resulting from price fluctua- 
tic Se 

The investigators employed on the 
cost of living survey are given a special 
course of training before they are sent out 
to secure information. In the course of 


their work t call at the homes of repre- 


sentative wage earners to 


ey 


secure information 


from the 


The questions 


home makers on numerous 
range all the way from asking 


questions. 


how much the family spends for rent, elec- 
tricity, gas, repairs and taxes, to the 
amounts spent on shoes, silk stockings, 





>> 





and 


automobiles, carfare, 
nedical service, 
home maker 
personal 
will be broadcast 
The investigators 
osatn to treat the information as absolutely 
confidential. Under no condition will 
one be allowed to find 
is spending. 


newspapers mace. 
etc. 
need 


information 


zines, 


The not fear ths 





this 
the family 


very concernin; 
throughout the 
neighborhood. are unde; 

any- 


out wnat his neighbor 


Whether the 
partment of Labor 
tive of the actual expenditures 
American 


final figures of the De. 
will be truly represente. 
made by th: 
average wage earner's or salarie 


employee's family will depend on the relies, 


bility of the reports given to our investi. 


The cooperation the Bureau is 
receiving from individual home makers 


furnish a basis on which a solution 


gators. nov 
at 1) 
Vadep 
may be 
for the 


attempted problems affecting mil- 


lions of wage earners, 





OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AMONG WOMEN WORKERS 


diseases result from 
with materials and ingredients used 
one's 


Occupational 
contact 
in the course of work. When a woman 
stove enameler becomes seriously poisoned 
from the lead in the dust-laden air of the 
workroom, her illness is correctly diagnosed 
But no less a victim of 
though far less criti- 

salad maker in a 
an annoying skin 
affection, caused by certain types of vege- 


tables she handles in her work. 


as occupational, 
occupational disease, 
cally ill, is the woman 
restaurant who contracts 


Conclusive proof that American work- 
ers obtaining far from adequate protec- 
tion against occupational sicknesses is 
found in a careful analysis of industrial 
processes in 1922 and again in 


are 


undertaken 


1944 by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com» 
pany. The objects of these studies 
first, to determine what specific substance: 
have poisonous effects 
second, to designate 


were, 


on workers, and, 


the occupations which 
might be considered hazardous because of the 


use of these dangerous substances. 
NUMBER OF HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


The 1922 report enumerated 52 poison 
ous substances and classified 700 different 


occupations as hazardous. In 1934 the re-[ 
port listed 9 poisonous’ substances ani 
raised the number of hazardous occupations 


to 900. The vast extent of the field which 
should be explored is indicated by the 
statement of another authority in 1932 that 





Fsome 
in ir 
yestis 
worke! 
icals 
tent & 
tional 
arise: 
"What 


pensat 


INDUS 


diseas 
these 


what m 
poison 


£97 


ill. 
from 

who we 
brushe 
dials 

paint, 
demned 
neithe 
it unt 
even a 





®some 200,000 
industrial processes, have yet to be in= 


organic chemicals alone, used 
in 
yestigated to determine their effects upon 
workers who come in contact with these chem= 
4cals while on the jobe" In view of the ex-= 


tent and the seriousness of imown occupa- 
tional diseases, the questions at once 
arise: "Why don't we hear more about them?" 


"what can be done to prevent them or to come 
pensate their victims?" 


INDUSTRIAL DISEASES ARE SLOW IN DEVELOPING 


A recent publication of the Women's 
Bureau, "State Reporting of Occupational 
Disease", treats the subject of occupational 
diseases, with special attention to those 
types commonly reported as occurring 
among women workers. One of the major rea- 
sons that the hazard is not more widely ap- 
preciated is that many industrial diseases 
are slow in developing and are difficult to 
in their early stages. Not until 
considerable time has elapsed after expo- 
sure =—- in some cases only after several 
-- do the more serious effects of some 
diseases appear. Signs and symptoms of 
these diseases are not evident early enough 
warn the worker, and often he may absorb 
dangerous amount of 


most 


recognize 


years 


to 
what may prove to be a 
poison before he even realizes that he is 
ill, A case in point is the tragic death 
from radium poisoning of the several girls 
who were instructed to point the tips of the 
brushes in their mouths while painting the 


dials of watches and clocks with radium 
(paint, These girls were in reality con- 
demed to a merciless, slow death, But 
neither they nor the public became aware of 


oisone 
‘ferent 


he re-/ 


s and 
ations 

which 
y the 
2 that 





a+ 
+v 


until after it was entirely too late to 
even alleviate their suffering. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF WORKERS TO POISON VARIES 


There is a difference in susceptibil- 
ity among the individuals exposed to the 
same amount of poison. There are also wide 
Tanges of susceptibility varying with race, 


Young workers, both girls and 
proven more susceptible than 
certain diseases, such as 
Women 


and SOX. 
have 


age, 

boys, 
older workers to 
lead poisoning and tuberculosis, 
workers suffer from certain poisons far more 
seriously than do men, even though the peri- 
od of their exposure has been shorter, 


REPORTING OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES INADEQUATE 


If adequate knowledge of occupational 
diseases is to be developed, there mst be 
more complete reporting of individual cases, 
Present reports are scattered and fragmen= 
tary. They are limited to the 12 States, 3 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
which provide compensation for particular 
industrial diseases, and to the 
ditional States which provide no compensa-= 
tion but require reports to the health and 
factory inspection authorities. 


several ad-= 


Industrial accidents are dramatic and 


come to public attention by their very sud- 
denness. As a result we have comparatively 
good workmen's compensation legislation, 


which in turn supplies us with adequate ine 
formation on industrial accidents, This is 
not generally true of industrial diseases, 
We lack compensation legislation for occupa- 
tional diseases because there is little pub- 
lic knowledge of the facts. On the other 
hand the facts necessary adequately to en- 
lighten public policy can become available 
only through compensation legislation. This 
unfortunate vicious circle thus prevents us 
from lkmowing more about occupational dise 
eases and rendering the necessary aid to the 
workers affected by them, 


EFFECTS OF SOME DISEASES ON WOMEN WORKERS 


Certain of the major diseases affect- 
ing women, as reported by the States requir 
ing their registration, have been analyzed 
in the Women's Bureau bulletin, Benzol is a 
common source of severe poisoning to women 
workers. It has a tendency to destroy the 
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Dermatitis AFFECTS THE Worker's Best Toous — His HANDs 


i cells, causing dangerous anemia. 
1 is used widely in the rubber, 
can, and other important women-em=- 


= Pe 
1aguUSTPILCS. 


ner industrial substances are know 
seriously the childbearing func- 


women, among them mercury, carbon 


and tobacco. Lead poisoning 


iti lisastrous consequences, 





ecific cause of stillbirths, abor- 
nd sterility. Scientists have 
the poison may even be transe 

I J 

a child by it mother throug 
ling. t e most common type of 
al isease affecting women workers 
tis, or e irritation of the skin 
ry be produced by almost any 

wi which the worker comes into 


contact while on the job. Rubber, clea 
agents, dyes, dust, oil, fm varn 


these few 


are 


to 


only a 
known produce skin 
workers are 
serious 


noe the 


ii UIC 


occupational hazard u 


worker's best tools, 


susceptible, Derm 
s 


What can be done for the preventic 





of occupational diseases? No s 


tion is possible, 





ods are 


in 


eradicating, 


prove successful curbing, i 


pletely 
ne method 


is purely preventive. 


ch as phosphorus and 


known to be extremely 
health life 


hibited outright. 


and of workers, 
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are more susceptible to certain occupational 
diseases, their 
ous occupations should 


OccuPATIONAL DIsEASE LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


employment in those hazard- 


also be prohibited. 


All workers employed in hazardous industries 


must be given frequent periodic health exam- 


inations, 
ADDITIONAL AND BETTER LEGISLATION NEEDH with 
f 
The second method combines prevention ance 
with compensation to the victims of the dis- 
ease. We need to enact more and better laws al disease. 
for compensation of occupational diseases, 


Experience has shown that 
the most effective aid to prevention. ble 
destruction 


doubt 


In 


that laws should provide 
illnesses 


al] 


+h 4 


vnis 


this is without 


it must be 
compensation for of w 


connection emphasized 


of an occupational origin. 


specific poisons 
pations,. 
Compulsory 
reports 
occupational 
necessary 
i roblem,. 


workers who 
plication 
outlined 


Compensation should not 


22 
or specific 


or a comprehensive system 
to provide against destitu 
become victims 


. 
eniorcement 


y » +n 
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EMPLOYER—-EMPLOYEE RELATIONSHIPS : 


Labor Disputes, November experienced 
the usual seasonal decline in the 
labor disputes and in the number of workers 
During the month 8) new disputes 


against 161 in October, 





number of 


involved. 
were registered, as 


There were 195 disputes in progress during 
the month of November, involving approxi- 
mately 100,000 wage earners. 

Final estimates of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics show that approximately 
476,000 workers were directly involved in 


strike in the textile industry 
The estimated number covers 


the general 
last September. 
those who actually stopped work in the tex- 
tile plants and other industries affected by 
lost approximately 


4,460,000 man days of work, at an estimated 


the strike. The workers 
cost in wages of $12,800,000, 

States Conciliation 
During November the Conciliation Service 


Servica 
of 
was 
called upon to act in 50 labor disputes, In 
19 In the 
other cases suspension of threate 


United 





the United States Department of Labor 


cases strikes had taken place, 


work was 
ened. 
ee 


12 strikes 
rikes were adjusted, 


the new cases, and 13 


threatened 6 were re= 


st 
other agencies for further action, 


ferred to < 


and 19 were pending at the end of the month, 


In addition, nine cases pending from previ-e 


ous months were successfully adjusted and 
two cases referred for further action. 
Conciliators of the Department of 


Labor continued to assist the Textile Labor 


Relations Board, the National Steel Labor 


4 e 
Lon: 


Relat Board, and the National Mediation 


Board in adjus 


J 


sting textile, steel, and rail- 


road labor disputes, 


Labor Relations Board, 


41 
tne 


National 


The 





The fourth report of National Labor Ree 


lations Board, submitted to President Roose-~ 


Labor Frances Pere 
October 10 to 


velt through Secretary of 


kins, covers the period from 


November 9, inclusive. A total of 49 


have been acted upon by the Board during the 
month. ree cases have been transmitted to 
the N. R. A. for removal of the Blue Eagle 
because of necompliance with the Board's 


in of 


been removed. 


decisions; two the three cases th 
Blue Eagle After stud; 
14 cases, most of them decided before Oct 


ber 10, have been referred to the Departmer: 


has 


of Justice for appropriate action. 





With the establishment of offices} 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Portland, Oregor 
the full number of local agencies of t 
Board has now been realized. The contine. 
tal United States is divided into 17 dix 
tricts with a main office in each. In addi. 
tion, there are branch offices in a nun 


of cities, making a total of 23, 


It is the purpose of this Board 


make attendance at hearings convenient a 
inexpensive. In each district, panels repre 
senting labor, industry, and the public ha 
been or will be established in a number 
cities, in addition to those in which re: 
gional offices are maintained. To date, 4 


employers, 52 workers, and 46 public repre 


sentatives have been added to the panels o 


boards established by the National Labo: 
Board. Further appointments will be made :: 


the near future in order to realize the ob 


jectives of the Board. 


Ww 


Work Assignment Boards in the Textil 





Industry. The following members were ap 
pointed by the Secretary of Labor tot 
Work Assignment Boards for the Textile In 


dustrys Wm. A. Mitchell, 


Ee. Ae Oliver, Ruth Reticker, and 


impartial chairmar 


A ee 
rodfrey ¢, 


Brown, employees! representatives; and Earl 
R. Stall, Harold J. Walter, and John i, 
Nickerson, employers! representatives. 

Mr. Oliver and Mr, Nickerson wil 
handle silk textiles; Miss Reticker and Mr, 
Walter, wool; Mr. Brown and Mr, Stall, cot- 





ton; Mr. Mitchell will be the impartia 
chairman for each group, These boards wil 
work out a permanent plan of work assign- 


and will 
They will func 
tion under the Textile Labor Relations B 
the of are Judge Walter P, 
Stacy, chairman, Admiral Henry A. Wiley, an 
Frank P. Douglsss,. 


ments in the textile industry han- 
dle stretch-out complaints. 
” 


members which 


oary 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN NOVEMBER 1934 


Manufacturing Industries 

Seasonal declines in factory employ- reported, 

ment and pay rolls were reported in Novem- percent. 
Estimated employment in manufacturing in the men's 


bere 
industries fell from 6,560,000 in October to 


implement industries, 


Seasonal gains were 
furnishings 
in rayon 


showed a gain in employment of 


al 
and a 


10 
so reported 
gricultural 


manufacture, 


rosin, 


outstanding 








6,435,000 in November, a reduction of cane-sugar refining, turpentine and 
125,000. Weekly pay rolls declined by hardware and glass, etc. The 
| 
ESTIMATED EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


November 193, October 193 and November 1943 





Number of workers employed 











l/ Preliminary 








2/ Revised 











November October November 
19342/ 193).2/ 1933 
ALD Smdenteheteccccccccocccscecss<od 6,435,000 6,561,300 | 6,384,700 
Durable goods groups: 
Tvon and até@lecccocesecsceceece 568,700 567,000 583,200 
OTE Ee ma. 68,000 64,3 , 500 
Transportation equipmenteccceres 34,9 ,400 360,100 401,600 
Railroad repair ShopS.cccccecces 28,800 259 5900 264,400 
Nonferrous metalscccoccccccceces 21,800 212,200 205,200 
Ciscccscattbostesessccwnsn eee 454,600 | 80,300 
Stone, clay, and glasSeccceocece 162,900 181,800 | 176,000 
Non-durable goods groups: 
Me caccidssdandiecissccsd 1 1,503,900 | 1,513,700 
CT EEE OES a 269,800 | 256,000 
PeeRSscccscccsccessccscccocescced 720,800 798,900 | 700 ,800 
TODACCOscccccccescccevceccccccsecea 88,600 90,400 | 91,400 
Paper and printingsecccccceceees| 515,200 512,000 | 500,900 
Chemicalssccacccececccccceocesed 461,500 364,300 | 461,100 
Pa kien cinnnseddceaeseneses 102,900 103,900 | 116,00 | 
URGLOSSLE Leas swccccensecesseores 197,700 195,500 190,20C 














$3,000,000--from approximately $12);,000,000 
in October to $121,000,000 in November. 

The most pronounced changes in employ- 
ment over the month were seasonal in charac- 
The woolen and worsted goods industry, 


in which increased is usually 


ter, 
activity 


decreases in employment, 
serving, and 


were also seasonal, 


employment 
men's 


cream, 


in canni 


in the cotton-seed 
Substantial 
were recorded in bev 
and women's clothi 


ng and pre- 
industries, 


losses in 
erages, ice 
ng, cement, 


tinware, and several other industries. 











Emp loymer in Dur e Goods _ Indus- 
ae _ 4 
tries, The durable goods industries are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of machinery, auto- 
mobiles and trucks, furniture, and such oth- 
er articles ie of iron and steel, lumber, 
stone, clay, glass, etce, which need not be 


laced. In November 

industries supplied employment to 

workers. This is a reduction of 25,000 
72 employed during the previous 


largest drop in employment 





occurred in the railroad-repair shops group, 
which employed 11,100 fewer workers, Trans- 
portation equipment employed 10,70! and the 


lumber industry sy 3 fewer workers, There 
was no change in the number employed in mae 
chinery manufacturing. Employment increased 
y 2,60 in the nonferrous metals, 1,700 in 
iron and steel, and 1,100 in stone, clay, 
AD rlasse 


durable gocis 


Total employment in the 


industries in November of this year was 


),700 larger than in November 1944 Transe 


40,700 
portation equipment provi 





for |7,800 





ied jot 
added 


more workers; machinery manufacturing 
>; nor 


+ 950 ; 
clay, 32! 


gains were partly o 


Farrag 3 


metals 9,600; and the 


at ¥ 
stone, 





. s 


glass group, 6,900. 
ffset by losses in 


+} 
vne 


other durable goods groups. In comparison 
wi jovember of a year ago, employment was 
reduced by 44,000 in the lumoer industry, 
15, in railroad-repair shops, and 14,500 


in iron and steel, 


TA } + 2 * Iramahla 
AMmpLoyment in NOnN=—duraodie 
Ais 


dustries, 


roods In- 





The roods industries 


non-durable 





are engaged in the manufacture of such prod- 
icts as canned goods, flour, cigars and cle 
4 CteSs, w are consumed at onc@, or 
article a 3 slot and other 

items whict wear out relati fast and 
must be rapidly replaced. In November 1944 
t se industries employed approximately 
2140, workers, or 101,500 less than in 

October. Witt the exception of the paper 


‘ 


rroup, whicn added 4,200 work- 


ers, all major classes of non-durable goods 


employed fewer workers in Novome 


industries 


ber than in October, despite the incresse in 


certain individual industries, 


employment in 


such as woolen and worsted or rayon. The 


losses in employment were: 


-10- 


ioods 





70,100 in foodstuffs 
ao 2 


n textiles 
5,600 in leather and its produc 
C chemicals 

in tobacco manufactures 
in unclassified industries 
Compared with November 1943, 
employment in the non-durabl 


riss increased by 9,600. The food i 








added 28,000 workers; the paper and pri 
troup 14,300; leather and its manufac? 
2000; chemicals O$ an the nelas 
industrie 2500. These gains in empl 
were educed by losses of 42,000 in tex 
14,500 in rubber, and 2, in tobacco nr 
factures. 
Pay Rolls Decreased in the Durabl 

7oods Industries. The total weekly pay 1 
in the durable goods industries ir lov 


was estimated at $52,500,000, or $4350, 


less than in October, Iron 


nonferrous metals, machinery manufactur! 


and the stone, clay, and glass rPOUT 
lar;cer weekly pay rolls in Novemver tha 

ot ;enr mm > Snereadca rant 7? in ™ 
J ¢ o0ere ine increases varied n am 


ay, and glas 





~345,000 in iron and steel, 1 ese 
were not sufficient to offset the losse 
> weekly pay rolls of the other dur 
roods industries, which were: 4325, 
railroad-repair shops, $22,000 in tra 
tation equipment, and $196,0C j el 


industry. 


Compared with November 1944, the wee 


ly income of the wage earners’ employ: 
the durable goods industries in Nov 
1954 registered a gain of $4,090,000. Rai 
road-repair shops were the only group w 


smaller 
vermoer a 


weekly roll as compared wi 


pay 


year azo. There was practica 


change in the weekly ware income of e 
ber workers, The ther jurable rood 
lustries had substantiall; arger payr 
tnan last year The pay rol rains wer 


= 


ay 
oa 


29% 
1,640,000 in 


transporta 


nm equipmen 


471,000 in nonferrous metals 


440,000 in stone, clay, and glass 


24 ) in iron and steel 


Pay Rolls Decreased in the Non-dura 





Industries. Wave earners in 


non=-durable foods industries suffered a ] 











urable 





of $2,705,000 in their weekly wage incomes 
in November, as compared with the previous 

Paper and printing was the only 
which registered a slight increase in 
It was estimated at 


month. 
group 
the weekly pay rolls, 


Compared with November 1934, the aver- 
age weekly pay rolls in the nondurable goods 
industries were approximately $4,055,000 
larger this November, Tobacco manufactures 
and chemicals were the only two groups with 


incomes than last 

















$15,000. The other non-durable goods groups smaller pay rolls than a year ago, The work- 
had smaller weekly wage bills than in Octo- ers employed in the other non-durable groups 
ber. The losses in the weekly purchasing had larger weekly wage 

] 

ESTIMATED WEEKLY PAY ROLLS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES | 

November 1944, October 1934 and November 1943 | 

Amount of weekly pay roll 
November October — November 
1934) 1934.5 1933 
All industries..ccccccccccesees [G121,085,000 | 124,138,000 | $112,940,000 


Durable goods groups: 
Iron and ste@leeccccccccecs 
Machineryesecscocsccccecees 
Transportation equipment... 
Railroad repair shopSececee. 
Nonferrous metalSecececceces 
LumbOPecccocvccccsscvesesece 
Stone, clay, and glass..ece 

















| 

a ia | 
10,899,000 10,554,000 10,676,000 |} 
13,531,000 13,484,000 | 11,882,000 |} 


5,280,000 5,504,000 6,639,000 || 
6,022,000 6534.7 ,000 6,250,000 || 
4,309 ,000 4,214,000 3,838,000 || 
6,22),,000 6,520,000 6 9232,000 | 

| 


3,161,000 





~ dees imine 
4,152,000 


























Non-durable goods groups: 
Textilesecccosesecocoovcece 22,522,000 23 ,6062,000 22,078,000 |} 
I cnniinaneeeeinnsi 4,261,000 492,000]  h,203,00 
MeMisctasccccccccsecsesest TRO 15,752,00€ 13,001,0 
TODECCOcccccccccsccccccccse 1,086,000 1,090,000 | 1,115,000 |] 
Paper and printingeecceceres 12,405,000 12,293,000 | 11,245, 
WeNRERisc ccccdecveccessses 7» 565,000 7,621,000 | 2045, 
Ee ichnintoicinacivirainsin .| 1,998,00 2,022,000| 2,021, 
ey * 15432,000 | ,»89,000 |] 
i1/ Preliminary 2/ Revised | 
J} 
power of the workers employed in these in- year, The gains were: 
dustries were: $1,650,000 in foodstuffs 
$1,140,000 in textiles 1,065,000 in paper and printing 
1,101,000 in foodstuffs 520,000 in chemicals 
231,000 in leather and its products 4,000 in textiles 
56,000 in chemicals 58,000 in leather and its products 
24,000 in rubber 374,000 in unclassified industries 
164,000 in unclassified industries 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing Industries 


The story of employment and pay rolls 
in manufacturing industries from January 
1919 through November 193) is told in the 
two curves presented on the chart below, The 
dotted curve refers to employment and the 
solid curve tells the story of pay rolls, 

The years are shown at the bottom of 
the chart, Each year is divided in 12 sec- 
tions representing the 12 months, There is 
a point on each curve for each month, By 


Statistics uses the 4 years, 1923-1925, as 
its base from which it measures changes ip 
the number of workers employed per month ani 
in the average weekly pay rolls, 


The employment index for November 
193 is shown on the last point of the en. 
ployment curve, The pay roll index for No. 


vember is shown on the last point of the 
roll curve, It can be seen from the chart 
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applying a ruler to any point on the two that the employment index for November 1934 
curves one can easily find from the figures was approximately 77. This indicates that) 


sides of the chart the index 
shows what happened to employment and 
pay rolls during the month, 

Meaning of the Index Numbers, Index 
numbers are a simple method of showing the 
relative conditions of employment and pay 
rolls from month to month as compared with 
the employment and pay rolls of a given pe- 
riod, called the base. The Bureau of Labor 


on the number 
which 


to the 





for every 100 workers employed on the aver- 
age during the base years, 1923-25, there 
were 77 persons employed in November 193) 
The pay roll index for November 193] was ap- 
proximately 59.5. This means that $595 was 
distributed in weekly wages during the month 
of November for every $1,000 paid out in 
wages during the base period, 1923-1925. 
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Hours of Work and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries 


There has been practically no change 
in the average number of hours worked per 
week in manufacturing industries in November 
as compared with October and with November 
of last year. During these months employ- 
ment averaged approximately 4) hours per 
week, Average hourly earnings in November 
remained the same as in October, They were 
approximately 55.5 cents as compared with 52 
cents in November a year ago, 

The 193 averages are based on actual 


hours of work reported by 22,65 establish- 
ments with 43,214,732 employees, The 1933 
figures are based on 11,183 establishments 


with 2,113,525 wage earners. 

In five selected representative dura- 
ble goods industries the average weekly 
hours and the average hourly earnings in No- 
vember were <-= 

Weekly hours: 

443.0 in foundries and machine shops 

33.0 in sawmills 

32.0 in brick manufacturing 
31.5 in automobiles 

26.5 in blast furnaces and 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 


rolling mills 


72.5 in automobiles 
65.5 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
60.0 in foundries and machine shops 


45.0 in brick manufacturing 
u.5 in sawmills 
In five selected representative non- 
durable goods industries the average weekly 
hours and the average hourly earnings in No- 
vember were -- 
Weekly hours: 
41.0 in slaughtering and meat packing 
36.5 in paper and pulp 
34.5 in petroleum refining 
34.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
28.5 in tires and inner tubes 
Hourly earnings (in cents): 
80,0 in tires and inner tubes 
76.0 in petroleum refining 
54.5 in slaughtering and meat packing 
53.0 in paper and pulp 
38.0 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Compared with November 193%, there 
were no substantial changes in the average 
weekly hours of work in any of the 10 


selected industries, Slightly longer hours 
prevailed in the production of automobiles, 
brick manufacturing, and in slaughtering and 
meat packing. In the other selected indus- 
tries the weekly hours of work either re- 
mained unchanged or decreased slightly. 

Average hourly earnings in all the 10 
selected industries were higher in November 
than a year ago, The increases ranged from 
1.5 cents per hour in cotton-goods manufac- 
turing to 9 cents per hour in tires and in- 
ner tubes. 

Weekly Earnings, Factory workers in 
November earned on the average $18.85 per 
week, compared with $18.95 in October and 
$17.90 in November 1933, These earnings are 
based on total pay roll reports, which in- 
clude part-time as well as full-time employ- 
ees, The 193 averages are based on the pay 
rolls of 25,507 establishments employing 
3,554,575 wage earners, The 1933 average is 
calculated from reports of 18,07 establish- 
ments with 3,128,908 employees. 

In the five representative durable 
goods industries the workers employed earned 
per week -- 

$22.80 in automobiles 
19.90 in foundries and machine shops 
17.45 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
14.55 in sawmills 
14.35 in brick manufacturing 
In the five selected non-durable 
goods industries the average weekly earnings 
of the workers employed were -- 
$26.10 in petroleum refining 
23.05 in slaughtering and meat packing 
22.65 in tires and inner tubes 
19.30 in paper and pulp 
12.75 in cotton-goods manufacturing 
Petroleum refining was the only 





one 


of the 10 selected industries in which the 
weekly wage income of the workers employed 
was slightly lower than a year ago. In the 


other 9 selected industries the weekly wage 
incomes of the workers employed in November 
were larger than a year ago, The increases 
varied in amounts from approximately 15 
cents per week in cotton-goods manufacturing 
to $3.20 per week in slaughtering and meat 
packing, 











Employment, Pay Rolls, Wages and Hours in Certain Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Bituminous Coal. The bituminous-coal 
industry in November 194) 


466,000 workers, == 2,400 more than 





supplied employ- 
ment to 
The weekly pay roll was estima- 
average rate of 


in October, 
ted at $6,445,000. At the 
71.5 cents per hour, the miners! weekly in- 
come was $19.15 for 26.5 hours of work. 
There were 22,700 workers em-= 
ployed in mining bituminous coal in November 
of this year than in November 1933. The 
weekly pay roll was $80,000 larger. Hourly 
earnings were 13.5 cents higher, Though 
averaging approximately 4% hours less per 
week, the weekly income of the individual 
miner was $1.75 higher than a year ago. 
Class I Steam Railways. The total 
number of workers employed on class I steam 
railways in November, exclusive of executive 
officials and staff assistants, was approxi- 
mately 967,000. The wage bill for the en- 
tire month was estimated at $119,000,000, 
with the average monthly earnings of the in- 
dividual employee estimated at $116. 

Class I steam railways employed 42,000 
fewer workers in November of this year than 
monthly pay roll, however, 
was $):,350,000 larger, with the result that 
the average wage of the individual workers 
was $7 per month larger than a year ago. 


more 





a year ago. The 








Electric Railroads, Employment on 4,800, with an average weekly pay roll of 
electric railroads in November was estimated $787,000. Earnings averaged 3.5 cents per 
at 191,500, with a weekly pay roll of hour, The workers employed averaged 39657 
$5,285,000. Average earnings were 60.5 hours and made $17.30 per week. 

“<SO- 


O70 cr 
P< | 4 


cents per hour. The workers earned 
per week for 45 hours of work. 
Telephone and Telegraph. Employment 
in November is estimated at 475,000, with ar 
average $10,410,000, 
Hourly earnings averaged 74.5 cents, and the 
employees made approximately $27.35 per week 
for 46 hours of work. 
Power and Light. 





weekly pay roll of 


The power and lizht 





industry in November supplied jobs to 
274,000 workers at an estimated weekly pay 
roll of $7,565,000. 


At the rate of 76 cents per 


Employment averaged 39 
hours per week. 


hour, the worker's weekly income was $29.50. 


Hotels. Employment in the hotel in- 
dustry in November was estimated at 263,00 
and the weekly pay roll at $3,405,000. En- 
ployees averaged 28 cents per hour and 


$13.40 per week for 7 hours of work. 
Laundries. Laundry 
throughout the country employed approximate- 
ly 187,500 workers in November. The total 
weekly pay roll was estimated at $2,805,000, 
Employment averaged 439 hours per week, At 
the rate of 47 cents per hour, the worker's 
weekly income was estimated at $1lf.80. 
Dyeing and Cleaning. Employment in 
dyeing and cleaning establishments 





through- 


out the country in November was estimated at 





BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN NOVEMBER 1934 


Agriculture 


Farm Income. The total cash income 
of farmers from all sources in November was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture 
at $559,000,000. Income from the marketings 
of farm products accounted for $88,000,000, 
compared with $630,000,000 in October and 
$512,000,000 in November of last year, In- 
come from farm marketings usually declines 
sharply from October to November. 





Rental and benefit payments to farn- 
ers cooperating with the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration in the production 
adjustment programs amounted to $59,000,000 
in November compared with $76,000,000 in Oc- 
tober and $12,900,000 in November 1933. In 
the drought areas farmers received addition- 
al income from the sale of cattle and sheep 
to the government, estimated at $7,000,000. 
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The rate of industrial activity,as re- 
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commodities to consumers was well maintained what happened to industrial production in 
In the steel industry output continued to the United States from January 1919 through 
increase during November and the first 3 November 1934. The 43 years, 1924-1925, are 
weeks of December, contrary to the usual used as the base period from which the month 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
. FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, 1923-25100 
Per Cent Adjusted for Seasonal Variation Per Cent 
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Seasonal tendency. 


Automobile production 


to month cnanges in industrial production 


also showed an increase in tne early part of are measured. The index of industrial pro- 
December, following a decline in connection duction for November 1934 is represented b 
with preparations for new models. the last point of the curve. It is approx- 

Retail sales generally have been well imately 74e This indicates that for every 
maintained. Department store sales increased 100 units of commodities (automobiles, tons 
Sy slightly less than the estimated season- of coal mined, cars of freight loaded, bales 
al amount in November, out preliminary re- of cotton consumed, etc.) produced per month 
ports for the first half of December indi- during the base period, 1923-25, there were 
cate a more than seasonal increase in 74 such units produced in November 1934. 


Christmas trade, 
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Business Profits 


The aggregate net business profits of 
290 industrial and mercantile concerns ana- 
lyzed by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York was $30,500,000 during the first 9 
months of 1934, compared with $100,000 dur- 


Chemicals and drugs followed with 78.2 mil. 


lion and the oil industries with 41.8 mil. 
lion dollars, The steel industries, in. 
cluded in the report, were the only grow 


which suffered a substantial loss during the 





























ing the first 9 months of 1932. The 193) 9-month period, It amounted to 74 million 
| | 
| NET BUSINESS PROFITS and LOSSES” | 
| FOR THE FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1934, 1933, and 1932 f 
T | —— ———— NY | 
CORPORATION GROUPS | 1934 1933 1932 
Total, 290 companies $ 430,500,000 $ 202, 800,000 $ 100,000 | 
Automobile 86,600,000 | 82, 500, 000 18,700,000 
Automobile parts and acces- 
sories (excluding tires) 21,500,000 6,900,000 8,800,000 || 
| Aviation 1,200,000 | 2, 800, 000 3,300,000 || 
|| Building supplies 700, 000 3,800,000 5,500,000 
| Chemicals and drugs 78,200,000 54,700,000 41,900,000 || 
|| Clothing and textiles 900, 000 2,400, 000 3,700,000 || 
|} Coal and coke 1,400,000 2,800,000 4,000,000 || 
| Copper 100,000 3,600,000 4,700,000 | 
Electrical equipment... .| 14,000,000 700,000 1, 100,000 | 
||} Food and food products <a 96, 300, 000 90, 100,000 89,200,000 | 
| Household equipment ; 800,000 | 200,00C 2,800,000 || 
|| Machinery. | 4,400,000 5,000,000 8,400,006 
| Metals and mining (excluding \ 
copper, coal and coke) 26, 200,000 | 15,400,000 5,000,000 } 
Motion picture and amusement | 2,500,000 | 200,000 10,700,000 | 
|| Office equipment | 9,700,000 | 3, 700,000 1,000,000 ! 
| Oil. | 41,800,000 | 7,900,900 20,400,000 || 
|| Paper 1,600,000 | 900,000 700,000 ! 
|| Printing and publishing. 5,500,000 1,500,000 5,500,000 } 
Railroad equipment | 3,700,000 | 4,900,000 2,800,000 || 
eS OG 6 as we wd 600,000 | 1, 100,000 800,000 
Onl. « + 2 6 6 «@ & coe . 7,500,000 | 51,300,000 03,200,000 
ydDacco Pe ee a) 2, 800,000 700,000 1,900,000 
Miscellaneous | 37, 700,000 20, 100,000 10, 600,000 
*Losses in Italic Type 








profits were $227,700,000 larger than dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1943. 

The food and food products industries 
show the largest profits of any one group. 


They amounted to 96.3 million dollars, 





dollars, This loss, however, was }3,8 mil- 
lion dollars smaller than during the first 9 
months of 193% and 95.7 million dollars 
smaller than during the corresponding period 
in 1932. 
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Business and Industrial Barometers 


Automobiles, Total production of 
passenger cars and trucks in the United 
States in November is estimated at 78,500 
units <= 54,000 cars less than in October, 
but 17,700 cars more than in November 1933. 

Bituminous Coal. Total estimated out- 








put of bituminous coal was 40,300,000 net 
tons -- 2,300,000 tons less than in October 
and 600,000 tons less than a year ago. 

Building Permits. The estimated val- 
ue of the total building construction per- 
mits issued in 778 identical cities in No- 
yember was $42,000,000 -- $7,000,000 less 
than in October but $6,500,000 more than in 
November of last year, 

Cotton Textiles, The cotton-textile 
industry consumed 485,000 bales of row cot- 
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Electric Power. 





kilowatt 


hours per week << 


93 million kilowatt 
in November of last 


Estimated producti 
of electric power in November was l 


2 
than in October 
” 


hours per week mor 


year. 


Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class 





in 


November 


averaged 566,500 


of freight per week -- 66,500 cars per 
less than in October and 6,000 cars per 
less than in November 1933. 

Retail Trade, Total value of sales of 





houses in 


November was 


$60,600,000 -- $4,500,000 less than in Octo- 
ber but $8 , 400 ; 000 


Steel. 


3 
more 
Total pro 





year ago. 





























ton in November -- 19,000 bales less than in gots in November was 1,559,000 tons--127,000 
October and 19,000 bales less than in Novem- tons more than in October and 68,000 tons 
ber 1944. more than in November a year ago. 

Wholesale Prices, The general level 1926, 1.i in November 1933, and 63.9 ir 
of wholesale commodity prices in November November 1942. In other words, in November 
1934 was practically the same as in October. 1944, 376-50 could buy at wholesale the same 
Wholesale prices were 7.5 percent higher amount of commodities that cost $100 in 1926 
than in November 1934. The Bureau of Labor The same commodities cost $71.10 in November 
Statistics index of wholesale prices was 19443 and $63.90 in November 19342. 

76.5 in November 193 compared with 100 in 
SS — 
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18. 

Retail Food Prices. Retail food November a year ago, and 96 cents in Noven. 
prices in November 193 were slightly lower ber 1928. ey We 
than in October, They were 7.5 percent istre 
higher than in November 1933, but 26.6 per- A list of average retail prices o 2, 
cent lower than in November 1928. The Bu- some of the principal foodstuffs consumed {,/ crea: 
reau of Labor Statistics index of retail American households is given below. Th prev: 

the 1 
AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE ¢ port: 
lief 
November 194) and November 1933 count 
_— Retail Price Increase (+) or decrease (=) 
Nove 193) Nov. 1933] November 1943 to November 1934 
Cents Cents Cents Percent 
Bread, poundeecececes- 8.4 8.0 + Oy | + 5,0 
Butter, poundeecees 34.7 28.4 + 663 + 22.2 
Milk, quart.cccccee 23.7 : is | + 0.6 + 5Seh 
EZZS» GOZeNecereres 39-7 35-4 + Ued + 12.1 * recei 
Potatoes, pound.e.. 1.7 205 - 0.0 - 26.1 the I 
Lard, poundecececcsee 14.9 907 + 5.2 + 53.6 lated 
Pork chops, pound... 2.9 2267 + 2.2 + 97 State 
Round steak, pound. 25.0 2503 + 2.7 * 30.7 have 
Sugar, poundes.ecoce 507 566 + O.1 + 2 publ 4 
Coffee, poundeeceecs- 28,0 2626 + 1 | + 563 port 
| 
food prices in November 1934 was 71.5, cou- prices are for November 193 and Novembe: 
pared with 100 in 1926 and 66.5 in November 1934, and are averaged for the country ' 
1944- ‘In other words, for every dollar's whole. The table also shows the price — 
worth of food bought in retail markets dur- changes that have occurred over the 12-m nth — 
ing 1926, the purchaser paid 71; cents period. The changes are given in cents an Beh 
in November of this year, 663 cents in in percentages. ee 
the 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF PROGRAM 








Public Works, During November 475,000 completion of some railroad work and to the the 
wage earners received direct employment on seasonal decrease in road building. — 
construction projects of the Public Works Emergency Conservation Work. The the 
Administration. The total pay roll for the Civilian Conservation Corps in November had 1900, 
month was approximately $28,000,000. The a total enrollment of approximately 387,500, 1920, 
reduction in the number of workers employed compared with 392,000 in October. Pay rolls 1932, 
on Public Works projects is due _ to the amounted to $16,600,000. rice: 


stitut 




















.| 1900, 17 billion dollars; 





Emergency Work Program, The Emergen- 
Program of the Federal Relief Admin- 
relief work to nearly 
in November -- an in- 
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crease of approximately 600,000 over the 
previous month. Pay roll disbursements for 
the month totalled $52,000,000. 

Emergency Relief, Preliminary re- 
ports received by the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration from 15 cities or urban 


ounties indicate that between October and 


a 
u 
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“pose 


(resident fami- 
lies and single persons) receiving emergency 
relief from public funds increased 2 percent. 
Expenditures for emergency relief increased 
6 percent. 
The total number of families 
ing unemployment relief in these 145 comm 
rose from 1,975,00 in Oct 
in November, Total expendi 
approximately 
in October 


November the number of cases 


nities 
2,021,000 
by 
$58,800,000 
November. 


$4,500,000, from 
o ZOO 4 () rn 
to $63,300,000 in 
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QUESTION anv. ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has of Commerce, entitled "The National Income, 
received a number of requests to discuss in 1929-1932." The second is a more recent 
the Labor Information Bulletin questions re- book on "America's Capacity to Consume", 
lated to the national income in the United published by the Brookings Institution et 
States. Most of the questions appear to Washington, D. C. The answers given below 
have been stimulated by two books recently are based on the facts and conclusions pre- 
published on the subject. The first is a ree sented in these two books. 
port published last winter by the Department 

1. WHAT IS MEANT BY THE NATIONAL INCOME? 

The food we produce on the farm, the millions of other goods produced and serv- 

houses we build, the clothing and shoes we ices rendered in the country during a whole 


manufacture, the factories we equip to build 
cars and locomotives, the trips 
railroad, steamship, or in airplanes, 


we make by 
the 


services we get at hotels and barber shops, 

the entertainment supplied by the theater, 

movies, and over the radio «= these and 
2. HOW BIG IS OUR NATIONAL INCOME? 

The annual total national income of 

the United States measured in dollars is 


estimated by 
the 


the Brookings Institution and 
Department of Commerce as follows: 
1910, 29 billion; 
1920, 67 billion; 1929, 82 billion, and 
1932, 39 billion. During these years the 
Prices of the goods and services which con- 
stitute our national income have also 


year constitute our real national income. 
Expressed in dollars and cents, it is dis- 
tributed in wages, salaries, rent, interest, 
and profits to the various elements of the 


population. 


HOW MUCH HAS IT GROWN SINCE 1900? 


changed drastically. These figures do not, 
therefore, reflect the real changes in the 
quantities of goods produced and services 


rendered. 
justments 


After making the necessary ad- 
to eliminate the effects of price 
changes, the Brookings Institution found 
that the real national income, that is, the 
quantity of goods and services produced, in- 
creased 120 percent between 1900 and 1929. 





The decline in the national income between 


1929 and 1932 was due in large part to fall- 


ing prices, The real national income in 
1942 was 30 percent smaller than in 1929. 
Betweer. 1900 and 1929 the population 


of the country increased by 60 percent, from 
76 to 122 million. Because of this growth 
in the population, the 120 percent increase 
in the total real national]. income between 
1900 and 1929 amounted to a 38 percent in- 
crease in the average real income of each 
individual in the country. In other words, 
in 1929 one-third as 


again many goods and 
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services were available 
each man, woman, and child as in 1900. 

This slow rise of our real 
income 
conclude that 
much that the production of our 
establishments has increased in the 30 
but that it has increased so little. 
increase represents 


T, 
al 


of 
the 


the 


first 43 decades of this century, 


gain in income does not appear remarkable," , 


4. WHAT ARE THE SOURCES OF THE NATIONAL INCOME? 


Nearly one-fourth of every dollar's 
worth of goods and services distributed in 
1929 came from manufacturing industries. A- 
bout one-sixth came from trade. Agriculture 
accounted for one-tenth of the total income. 
Transportation and communication was respon- 
sible for 9 cents out of every dollar dis- 
tributed in 1929; government for 8 cents; 
personal and domestic services, 3 cents; 
construction, cents; professional services, 
lh cents; mines and quarries, 2% cents. In- 
surance and banking were each responsible 
for less than 2 cents of every dollar of the 
total national income distributed in 1929. 
The values of the goods and services pro- 
duced by manufacturing, trade, professional 
and other services, and the percentages 
which each contributed to the total national 
income distributed in 1929, 
following table: 


are shown in the 


4h. IS IT TRU 


on the average ty) 


nationa) 
enabled the Brookings Institution to, 
"the striking fact is not 
industria] 
years 
¥ 
only an average annua] 
gain over 1900 of about 1.4 percent. In vies 
great technical achievements durin 


thi. 


Uilis 


Production Sources of National Income, 192 




















E THAT MORE THAN 7 OUT OF EVERY 10 FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


RECEIVED: IN 1929 INCOMES OF LESS THAN $2,500? 


Yes. On the basis of the 1940 census 
it is estimated that at the end of 1929 
there were 27,):7),,000 families in the United 
States consisting of more than one person 
per family. These families received in 1929 
an aggregate income of about 77 billion dol- 
lars. Had this income been evenly divided, 
each family would have received an income of 
$2,800, In reality, half the families had 


an income of less than $1,700, and 2 out of 


Income 
Source Billion | Percenr: 
Dollars jof tots 
Totaleccccccccccevccesccsce | 1908 100.0 
Manufacturing.scccccsseces 18.7 23.1 
TPAC sc cccccccccccccccvece 13.5 16. 
Agriculture.ccccccccccces 8.3 0.4 
Transportation and commu- 

NUGNEIONis 646000 i0sece0n 7 ely 32 
GOVOPINONS. 6 <6 100400 6000% 6. olf 
Personal and domestic 

SOPTT SOs 64s skcesesecas 3.8 Le] 
Construction. eccccscccece 53 ed 
Professional services.... 523 4 
Mines and quarries....eeee 2.1 26] 
TNOUPENOSGs 000%K 0s 0% meres Lek Lg 
DR. gi cnne ede vewekes tk ks 
Unclassified. .ccccrsceccece 9.3 12, 

every 10 families had incomes less th# 
$1,000. Nearly 20 million families, or 7 
percent of the total, had incomes less the 


$2,500. 


The aggregate income of the 11,650,000 
families with incomes of less than $1,50 
was about 10 billion dollars. 
the same aggregate amount 
36,000 families with 


Approximatel} 
was received ¥ 


incomes in excess 0! 
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age tP $75, . in other words, one-tenth of one received practically the same income as 42 
percent of all the families in the United percent of the families at the bottom of the 

tional’ state: at the top of the income list scale, 

ion t , a —_—_—_ 

not sf [-— 

s trial “THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES | IN VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS, 1929 | 

) year 

” te WEALTHY 

annua, 

n views | 
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3,672000 Farmhes with locames fron *3000 10 “000 —Told lacame /4 i llon 
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39893000 Formies with locames trom (00 70 F000 —Tord lacame 21 Lillian 
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1.69 = EACH GROUP REPRESENTS ONE MILLION FAMILIES, 
= - _3 
—s 5. CAN THE AMERICAN PEOPLE CONSUME AS MUCH AS THEY HAVE THE CAPACITY TO PRODUCE? 
The Brookings Institution study con- attire and adornment from to 6 billion; 
cludes that the people in the United States, and other consumers! goods and services from 
ss thee *Ven at the peak of prosperity in 1929, were 5 to 10 billion dollars, 
, or T not successful in satisfying their wants The final conclusion of the Brookings 
s the fully or even to a reasonably satisfactory Institution is that "vast potential demands 
pdegree, and that if all the families with for basic commodities and for conventional 
' incomes of less than $2,500 had had their necessities exist in the unfulfilled wants 
650 ,00§ incomes raised to that level, our consump- of the masses of the people, both rural and 
1,5 tion expenditures would have increased by an urbaneeee It would require but a moderate 
4matel amount of more than 16 billion dollars. The increase in the consumption of the millions 
ae El food expenditures of the 19,00,000 families whose standards of living even in 1929 were 
ne with incomes less than $2,500 in 1929 would below the requirements for health and effi- 
have risen from 10 to 1) billion dollars; ciency, to absorb the full productive capa- 
home maintenance from 7 to 11 billion; city of the United States," 














In This Issue 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Inaugurates its First 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 


which was announced in the first number 


of the 


Labor Information Bulletin 


Questions and suggestions for this 
department should be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 























